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The global stage of fighting games 
BY ALEX VAN AKEN 


“USA, USA, USA,” thousands of people fervently chant. 

It’s 2:00 a.m. I’m exhausted, and many around me are 
delirious. In front of us, two of the world’s best players 
are competing in Dragon Ball FighterZ. Nitro, the num- 
ber-one-ranking American player, is squaring off against 
Yasha, one of France’s best competitors. 

An ocean of fans fills the convention center, their cheers 
like waves swelling and crashing with every new move- 
ment on the screen. We're watching the Winners Final, 
and whoever wins this fight competes in the Grand Finals 
for thousands of dollars and the world champion title. 

This is the Evolution Championship Series, bet- 
ter known as EVO, the world’s largest fighting game 
competition. 

Minutes earlier, it felt clear Yasha would secure an 
early victory via a 2-0 lead; however, Nitro had now mi- 
raculously tied the game. With the possibility of a reverse 
sweep, people can barely stay in their seats. A few rows 
away, a group of French fans screams their lungs out, wav- 
ing their nation’s flag overhead. The broadcast commen- 
tators are calling Nitro the “American Hero.” 

I feel like I’m at the Olympics. 

After all, players spend months or even years train- 
ing for EVO. Unlike most sporting events, anyone can 
compete at EVO if they pay the entry fee; everyone has 
a chance to win if they’re skilled enough. And that’s why 
I can’t look away. Behind my heavy, sleep-deprived eyes, 
my imagination races at the thought of competing next 
year. I’m watching a raw, distilled form of competition, 
and it’s intoxicating. 
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In a dramatic final round, Nitro 
methodically blocks incoming at- 
tacks and slowly dismantles Yasha’s 
three-character team. The 20-year- 
old American finally eliminates the 
French juggernaut, and the crowd 
explodes. Yasha stares blankly at the 
screen while his biggest supporters 
mourn his defeat just behind him. 
Nitro jumps out of his seat, scream- 
ing and celebrating with the crowd. 
He did what no one thought he 
could: the reverse sweep. 

I can't help but think this is a 
once-in-a-lifetime moment, but I’m 
attending EVO for the first time and 
little do I know, I’ll experience this 
same euphoria night after night for 
the rest of my stay. It’s magical, and 
it’s why EVO exists. 

“The opportunity for community 
growth is probably higher in the 
next three years than it has been in 
the entire history of competitive 
fighting games,” Rick Thiher, EVO’s 
new general manager, plainly states. 

With upcoming releases like Street 
Fighter 6, a teased sequel to Tekken, 
and highly anticipated titles like Riot 


Games’ Project L, there are many eyes 
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on the fighting game community. 
Subsequently, there’s pressure to de- 
liver a world-class event. 

Despite this year’s success, it 
hasn't been an easy road after a two- 
year hiatus. In 2020, then-EVO co- 
founder and CEO Joey Cuellar was 
accused of sexual misconduct, and 
EVO Online was cancelled. The 
showrunners have had to navigate 
increased costs and delayed pipe- 
lines like the rest of the world, but 
the pandemic has also brought forth 
unforeseen hurdles. 

“[It’s been] exceptionally chal- 
lenging,” Thiher says. 

“There’s a variety of staff in fight- 
ing games — that have become the in- 
frastructure for our conventions and 
tournaments - that are part-time 
hobbyists,” he continues. “They’re 
just dedicated attendees who come 
through to run brackets and help 
us run the productions. In two and 
a half years away from live events, 
they’ve gotten new jobs, started 
families, or have other hobbies. So 
having to either find replacements 
for them or to get them reignited 
with the culture that we spend a lot 


of our time in is a new wrinkle in 
putting events together that I hadn’t 
otherwise experienced.” 

While the event is understaffed, 
as evidenced by its perpetually late 


schedule, it doesn’t seem like folks 
mind. Everyone I’ve interacted with 
is happy to be here, surrounded by a 
like-minded community. 

But Thiher wants to do better. He 
wants the show to continue evolv- 
ing. That evolution is likely helped 
by EVO’s new owner: Sony, which 
bought the tournament in 2021. 

“We have companies involved 
that are interested in us as a culture 


and not just as a product,” Thiher 
says. “They're giving us the re- 
sources to actually experiment 
with what this event is, and what 
the brand can do. That’s going to 
be phenomenal for finding out not 
only how EVO can deliver on its 
purpose, but how that purpose can 
grow.” 

Regardless of how the organizers 
overcome future hurdles, the thou- 
sands of fans roaring in the night 
make it clear: EVO is the global 
stage of fighting games, and its or- 
ganizers know how to put on one 
hell of a show. m 
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